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The Managerial Profession—A Challenge 


OME three decades ago when the coun- 
5 cil-manager plan was getting started 
the manager was an engineer with the 
sign “Manager” on the door. There was no 
profession — the manager was mainly an 
operating engineer cutting footpaths through 
the jungle. He had few precedents and little 
machinery. As more and more cities adopted 
this plan and managers were promoted from 
city to city, there was gradually built up a 
body of knowledge in public management. 
And yet, even one decade ago the outlook of 
the manager was still somewhat limited. The 
idea of “public management” had not be- 
come accepted. 

What a different position today! City 
managership has become a profession. Stu- 
dents in colleges ask how to prepare for it. 
Cities, as a matter of course, are asking 
for managers with experience. Some coun- 
ties have managers, one state has a commis- 
sioner of administration, and many federal 
agencies are headed by executive officers, 
general managers, directors. The words and 
practice of “public management” or “‘admin- 
istrative management” are now generally ac- 
cepted. Our cities have become broad high- 
ways of precedent, and many new and keen 
tools and machines are available. 

As we look ahead we see a tremendous ex- 
pansion in the idea and profession of man- 


agement—the city manager is only the local - 


manifestation of the universal probability 
in the large field of public operation. He has 
set a pattern and with such success that his 
type and his precedent making and breaking 
are responsible in some degree for the uni- 
versal application of science, invention, in- 
genuity, and—let us hope—statesmanship in 
the field of public concerns. 

What, then, shall we ask of the manager 
of the future? Of course, we ask experience, 
training, competence, devotion. Honesty is 
taken for granted. Over and above these 
minima we ask that he have imagination. 
He must do analytical thinking so that 
things will get done in their proper order, 
and he must apply such thinking to the 
newer problems of planning, personnel man- 


agement, labor relations. Let us hope he will 
have some statecraft and leadership in his 
makeup. It is no longer possible to draw a 
hard and fast line between policy and ad- 
ministration. Administrative leadership more 
and more requires tactical and strategic 
thinking in the preparation and determina- 
tion of programs. The manager is more than 
the carrier-through of legislative programs; 
he does quarterbacking of a high order. 

We must remember that government is 
now a positive thing and not a passive or 
negative force. People do not want a drifting 
government. Government in a democracy 
gives people what they want and ought to 
have. The community whose manager does 
not have imagination and does not think 
ahead will inevitably slow down. 

Now a word of caution. The city man- 
ager should avoid the pitfall of omniscience 
or even its appearance. He should strategi- 
cally seek advice and counsel, give credit to 
colleagues, take the public into his confi- 
dence, and work closely with the city coun- 
cil and legislative bodies. He must select 
competent assistants because government is 
by men and not by laws. He must make 
wise use of his colleagues up to and even 
beyond their immediate capacity. Govern- 
ment is not just blueprints and organization 
charts. The manager should not try to do 
everything—he should use his brains more 
and shoe leather less because the leg work 
can be done by others. Finally, the success- 
ful manager must inspire citizen participa- 
tion in the over-all of public business. 

This is the managerial profession—plan- 
ning, directing, using men, exercising im- 
agination. An opportunity to serve the people 
is the highest honor and responsibility a 
man can seek, and the greatest reward a man 
can receive is a public decoration—a public 
job well done. The profession of manage- 
ment bids fair to become one of the highest 
in American life—Abstract of an address 
delivered by C. A. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, at the 30th annual 
conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. 
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Listening in at the Managers’ Conference 


By DON K. PRICE * 
Assistant Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Some of the highlights of the 30th annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association held in Chicago, September 10-14. 


ERHAPS it was the weather, which 

made the beach just outside the meeting 

room windows a spot only for hardened 
explorers. Or perhaps it was the ODT, 
which frowned in advance on organized 
levity. But whatever the reason, the 30th 
annual conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association was devoted to busi- 
ness to a degree unusual even for city man- 
agers, who are perhaps the world’s most avid 
shop-talkers. 

The shop talk, however, was not a painful 
discussion of routine management tech- 
niques. It was sobered by the closeness of 
the participants to the difficult problems of 
keeping municipalities functioning during 
the dislocations of wartime, but it looked 
beyond the end of the war with imagination, 
with purpose, and even with elation. It was 
directed toward the building of a better 
world in which city governments would come 
closer to making their greatest possible con- 
tribution to human welfare, and city man- 
agers would take their part in leading com- 
munities throughout the world toward the 
great human freedoms. 

Especially to one who missed the 1942 
conference, the contrast with the 1941 con- 
ference at Hollywood Beach was a striking 
one. Then the city managers, unable to fore- 
see clearly the blow which was to fall at 
Pearl Harbor a few days later, were fever- 
ishly preparing for a future which seemed 
beyond control; at the Edgewater Beach 
meeting, however, they were part of a na- 
tional community which was assuming vic- 
tory and confidently asserting their ability to 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Price collaborated in the 
city-manager study conducted by the Committee 
on Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council, 1937-39, and since August, 
1939, has been on the staff of the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, having been in his present 
position since February, 1941. 
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play a leading part in the postwar world. 

The plans, the means, the approach— 
these were the three chief aspects of the 
main theme of postwar planning which was 
discussed at the conference. 


THE PLANS 


As for the plans, President Hanrahan 
struck the keynote in his opening presidential 
address even before the keynote speakers 
came on the program. “Cities are going to be 
more or less in competition for the advance- 
ment of their own welfare,” he said. “Cities 
which do not have a planned program—not 
merely a program of physical improvements 
but a series of planned policies for the pro- 
gressive attainment of orderly development 
within their ability to pay—will be left out in 
the cold. . . . In the past many of us have 
looked upon planning as having to do only 
with physical planning of the city. But plan- 
ning includes all municipal activities and 
extends to the social, cultural, and economic 
life of our cities.” 

Even if their addresses did not appear in 
this issue of Pustic MANAGEMENT, few of 
the managers present would have forgotten 
how Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, spoke of 
the responsibility of private industry for pro- 
viding employment throughout the period of 
demobilization, and how Wilson W. Wyatt, 
mayor of Louisville, spoke of the responsibil- 
ity of municipal officials to go beyond their 
routine operating duties and, while broaden- 
ing the social services of their communities, 
to enlist the active participation of all types 
and groups of citizens in the various aspects 
of the local government program. 

Those addresses were on the first evening 
of the conference, and the next morning they 
were followed by a panel discussion on plan- 
ning. This discussion made it clear how at 
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least some city managers were already doing 
what the conference was beginning to talk 
about. Acting City Manager V. R. Smitham, 
of Dallas, Texas, told how that city has 
already begun to take the lead in its own 
postwar economic redevelopment by setting 
up a large committee of business men as an 
advisory group to work with the city plan- 
ning engineer and commission in formulating 
a long-range program for the community. To 
take only one other example, Russell E. 
McClure, city manager of Wichita, Kansas, 
reported on the plans being made there for 
transportation and parking facilities, on 
which much of the economic welfare of the 
city depend; for public health programs, in 
which the county as well as the city must 
collaborate, perhaps with federal aid, in 
order to safeguard the community against 
the potential spread of diseases during de- 
mobilization; and for recreation, in order to 
take care of the demands of soldiers who 
have come to appreciate the value of organ- 
ized recreational programs. 

After these discussions of the planning 
problem, and after hearing of the plans of 
the American Municipal Association in co- 
operation with several national associations 
of public officials to further the training of 
selected municipal officials in the develop- 
ment of postwar programs, the conference 
adopted a resolution that the ICMA “recog- 
nize the responsibility of local government 
in taking the leadership in developing com- 
prehensive postwar plans and in coordinating 
local public and private plans,” and that the 
ICMA “approve the holding of planning in- 
stitutes in the several states and call upon 
municipal officials to cooperate in this en- 
deavor.” 


THE MEANS 


The plans of course cannot be discussed in 
a meeting of managers without giving con- 
sideration to the means for putting them into 
effect. Three types of means stood out in 
bold relief as subjects of discussion: men, 
money, and methods of management. 

How can we get the best men to do the 
job? That is not a problem which will wait 
until the war ends; it is a manpower crisis 
today, and the effort to meet that crisis will 


have a profound effect on the municipal per- 
sonnel problem after the war. James M. 
Mitchell, director of the Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the United States and Canada, began 
the discussion by a summary of methods 
various cities are following to deal with the 
present difficulties and safeguard their future 
position, such as the use of eligible lists from 
other agencies, the maintenance of open ex- 
aminations, cooperation with other agencies 
in joint tests, more liberal transfers and 
more extensive training, and various person- 
nel services like health and recreation de- 
signed to reduce absenteeism and turnover. 
The city, in short, must use the greatest 
degree of enterprise and imagination to get 
good employees and to keep them efficient. 

The discussion that followed the talks by 
the panel members dealt largely with the 
problems of the city’s relations with unions 
of municipal employees. A considerable num- 
ber of city managers reported on their rela- 
tions with unions and union organizers, some 
of them representing police and fire depart- 
ment employees, some representing various 
other departments. Several city managers 
told of their experiences with strikes or 
threatened strikes. No clear consensus was 
apparent from the discussion, but by com- 
parison with similar discussions several years 
ago one fact stood out clearly: city managers 
today are more inclined to accept the union- 
ization of their employees as a matter of 
course, or even to regard it as a positive 
help in the maintenance of good employee 
relations, than they were at a comparatively 
recent date. 

The session on finance, like the session on 
personnel, was directed primarily at prob- 
lems of wartime, but the postwar implica- 
tions of the decisions being made today were 
clearly apparent. Carl H. Chatters, director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada, began 
the discussion with a talk in which he ad- 
vised cities to maintain their present tax 
rates and create postwar reserve funds; to 
look for new sources of revenue such as 
gross business, occupation, and utility taxes 
as supplements to the taxation:of real prop- 
erty; to look for the lowest possible interest 
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rates on their bond issues, refunding them 
whenever desirable; and above all to make 
current surveys from time to time of the 
economic conditions of the city in order to 
anticipate changes in revenue. 

As for the methods of management to be 
used in the current crisis and the postwar 
period, the panel on the making of adminis- 
trative decisions got to the heart of one of 
the most difficult problems of administration. 
It is good in principle to say that the city 
manager should coordinate, that he should 
be a leader, but in actual practice just what 


types of decisions should he participate in- 


personally, and what types should he leave 
generally to his subordinates? The panel 
held a discussion of this subject before com- 
ing to the Tuesday morning session, and for- 
mulated some tentative principles which its 
members explained and offered for considera- 
tion. Eight types of decisions, the panel pro- 
posed, ought to be handled by the city man- 
ager. These criteria and a summary of the 
discussion of them are to appear in a future 
issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT and need not 
be repeated here. But it is worth mentioning 
that in the discussion two points stood out: 
the manager must keep up with the times 
in developing new administrative methods, 
and he should do so not by waiting for prob- 
lems to force themselves on his attention but 
by carrying on a continuous administrative 
audit of the problems of the community. 
C. A. Harrell, city manager of Schenectady, 
New York, made the point that “if you are 
doing anything today just as you did it five 
years ago, you are doing it wrong,” and 
George E. Bean, city manager of Escanaba, 
Michigan, emphasized the necessity for the 
city manager to carry on a continuous, sys- 
tematic review of all the functions of the 
municipal government. 


THE APPROACH 

The general approach of the city manager 
to his job and to his relations with other city 
managers and the whole field of public ad- 
ministration was a subject that brought forth 
interesting comment from two distinguished 
visitors from abroad, a Chicago civic leader, 
and two former presidents of the ICMA. 
Arthur Collins, president of the British 
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Institute of Municipal Treasurers, who had 
spoken to ICMA conferences in 1928 and 
1933, made some observations on American 
city management, as reported in the Septem- 
ber issue of PuBLIc MANAGEMENT. In the 
light of the discussions that followed, one of 
the most interesting of his points was his 
recognition of the increasing importance of 
the public service as a career, and especially 
of the part played by the council-manager 
plan in providing a field of activity in which 
a municipal executive can move from city to 
city as his ability warrants promotion. At 
the same time he referred to the American 
“capacity for doing new jobs without pre- 
vious experience,” which the British munici- 
pal official has been forced by wartime cir- 
cumstances to imitate—the bombing of Brit- 
ish cities led local officials to undertake a 
vast range of jobs for which they had no 
peacetime precedent. 

Dr. Yulin Hsi, a member of the Shanghai 
city council for nine years until he was 
forced to leave by the Japanese invasion, 
attended the conference and spoke briefly 
at the annual dinner on Tuesday evening. 
Dr. Hsi was sent to the United States as the 
personal emissary of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek to study municipal administration 
in this country as a guide to the reconstruc- 
tion of local government in China after the 
war. He had spent two weeks at ICMA 
headquarters, making use of the other facili- 
ties at 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, after 
visiting some 40 American cities, and finally 
was persuaded to return to the conference 
from Canada and New England before re- 
turning via Great Britain to China. Dr. Hsi 
spoke only briefly at the annual dinner, but 
in conversations with many of the ICMA 
members he made quite clear how deeply he 
was impressed by the work of city managers 
throughout the country, and he discussed the 
possibility of developing similar standards of 
administration and similar professional or- 
ganizations in China after the war. 

The Monday luncheon was a Chicago area 
affair, with the city managers from the vicin- 
ity of Chicago at the speaker’s table, headed 
by Past President C. M. Osborn, and with 
the principal address being given by John 
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Nuveen, Jr., the leading citizen of Mr. Os- 
porn’s Kenilworth and an outstanding civic 
leader in Chicago. Mr. Nuveen, a business- 
man who has left his own affairs to serve as 
deputy director of the Chicago regional office 
of the War Production Board, stressed the 
need in public administration of choosing 
competent executives and giving them enough 
authority to do their job without undue pro- 
cedural restrictions. 

At the annual dinner on Monday evening 
the principal speaker was Clarence A. Dyk- 
stra, who left the city managership of Cin- 
cinnati in 1937 to become president of the 
University of Wisconsin. Mr. Dykstra dealt 
with the broadening requirements of the city 
manager profession in the terms outlined in 
the abstract from his address elsewhere in 
this issue of PuBLtic MANAGEMENT. But first 
he contrasted the situation of today, as illus- 
trated by the program of the 1943 confer- 
ence, with the situation of 10 years ago when 
the city managers’ discussions centered on 
problems of unemployment and threatened 
bond defaults and refusal of the federal gov- 
ernment to concern itself or to help with 
community problems—not on manpower 
shortages, the creation of surpluses, and the 
maintenance of municipal autonomy in the 
face of broadening federal programs. With 
these changes, he pointed out, has come a 
great change in the general attitude of the 
public to the central ideas that moved the 
small group of city managers in 1914 to 
found the IC MA—the idea that city man- 
agement is a career for which the most capa- 
ble men should be trained, and in which 
they might advance from city to city regard- 
less of political considerations; that manage- 
ment has much to contribute to democratic 
government by bringing under the control of 
the people forces that were formerly left to 
blind fate—the health and welfare of the 
people, their production and distribution of 
goods, and their relations by transportation 
and communication with other parts of the 
world. 

“The city manager,” he said, “is only 
the local manifestation of the universal prob- 
ability in a tremendous field of public opera- 
tion. He has set a pattern and with such 
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success that his type and his precedent mak- 
ing and breaking are responsible in some de- 
gree for the universal application of science, 
inventioris, ingenuity, and let us hope states- 
manship in the field of public concerns.” 
Like Mayor Wyatt, he insisted that the city 
manager should inspire citizen participation 
in the over-all concerns of public business; 
like Mr. Nuveen, he emphasized the desir- 
ability of entrusting full discretion and re- 
sponsibility to competent men and warned 
against undue reliance on the maxim “a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men.” The man- 
ager is more than merely the operator who 
carries through a program conceived and ini- 
tiated wholly by a legislative body; he must 
not try to establish a hard and fast line be- 
tween policy and administration, but he 
must think in strategic terms, prepare and 
think through programs, and combine imagi- 
nation and careful analysis in planning the 
activities of government. 

To these points Louis Brownlow, president 
of ICMA in 1922 and now director of Public 
Administration Clearing House, added an 
emphasis on the need of city managers for a 
worldwide outlook.1 For many years the 
various levels of government in the United 
States have come to work more closely to- 
gether, since the major functions of govern- 
ment are no longer assigned each to a single 
level of government, but are each distributed 
among the various levels. To the three levels 
of government must now be added a fourth, 
for international collaboration during the 
war has created world institutions which 
must surely be expanded later. How a city 
plans for its own development must hereafter 
depend largely on international considera- 
tions, as international transportation and 
communication will affect the distribution of 
trade and population more immediately and 
obviously than ever before. 

Mr. Brownlow’s emphasis on the broad 
setting with which the city manager profes- 
sion must concern itself followed the adop- 
tion of a resolution by the conference “that 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion hereby pledge its further friendship by 


1 His address will be published in an early 
issue of Pusttc MANAGEMENT.—FEditor. 
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assistance and cooperation to the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities and the 
Inter-American Congress of Municipalities 
in their efforts to improve municipal govern- 
ment,” and indicating the intention of the 
Association to make its training facilities 
and publications available to municipal of- 
ficials and students of government in other 
countries. 

Another resolution expressed the recogni- 
tion of ICMA for the contribution to the 
field of public management that had been 
made by E. M. Knox, who died in June, 
1943, in the middle of his term of office as 
president of ICMA. The conference elected 
as president for the coming year Frank C. 
Hanrahan, manager of Arlington County, 
Virginia, who had filled out Mr. Knox’s un- 
expired term, and elected the following vice- 
presidents: Leonard G. Howell, Port Huron, 
Michigan; Russell E. McClure, Wichita, 
Kansas; and C. Q. Wright, Albany, Georgia. 
At the joint meeting of the incoming and 
outgoing executive board, Charles Schwanen- 
berg, of Oakland, California, was reap- 
pointed to membership on the board. 

Several of the events of the conference 
were in themselves a testimony to the ad- 
vancement of the profession of city manage- 
ment. Four city managers received certifi- 
cates for 25 years of service in the profes- 
sion: L. J. Houston, Jr., Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; William P. Hunter, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Henry Traxler, Janesville, Wisconsin; 
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and H. L. Woolhiser, Winnetka, Illinois. An 
announcement was made of the donation of 
$5,000 to ICMA to further the in-service 
training program of the Association. The 
gift was made by Mrs. Frances Freed, of 
Arlington, Virginia, in memory of her late 
husband, Allie S. Freed, whose limited-divi- 
dend housing development in Arlington was 
one of the most progressive early examples 
of large-scale neighborhood planning. 

During the 30 years that the city man- 
agers have been meeting together to discuss 
their common problems their position in 
American public affairs has steadily become 
more firmly established. To be a city man- 
ager today is to occupy a position that most 
cities recognize as both important and non- 
political. But the position has not become 
one of mere management routine. The rapid 
changes that have taken place in American 
municipal government during the past dec- 
ade, and the still more profound changes that 
loom in the future, are guarantee enough 
that the city manager’s job is not going to 
lose the variety and adventure that char- 
acterized it in its pioneer days. And the dis- 
cussions at the 1943 conference encouraged 
the observer to believe that the city man- 
agers themselves are boldly planning to lead 
their municipalities to do the job that no 
other institutions can even undertake in 
providing effective administration and demo- 
cratic local self-government in the postwar 
world. 


Local Responsibility for Postwar Planning 


An abstract of the keynote addresses and a summary of the panel discussion 
on postwar planning problems at the 30th annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association held in Chicago early in September. 


ITY managers and other municipal offi- 
C cials who attended the 30th annual 

conference of the International City 
Managers’ Association were as much con- 
cerned about the problems that cities will 
face after the war as they were with current 
wartime personnel, finance, and other prob- 
lems. Devoting a portion of his presidential 





address to postwar planning, President Frank 
C. Hanrahan, county manager of Arlington 
County, Virginia, struck the keynote of the 
conference in declaring that the task ahead 
“calls for teamwork, not only among mu- 
nicipal employees but also among all people 
and groups in the community, between local 
governments in a given area, and between 
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local, state, and federal governments. .. . 

“We must determine policies and prepare 
plans so that we will have a positive rather 
than a negative program to put into effect 
when the war ends. . . . Cities that are in 
good financial condition will be able to make 
the most effective use of the opportunity to 
build better cities after the war. .. . Without 
stopping to think most of us can enumerate 
enough public works to keep us busy for 
some time, but are all of these projects of 
equal importance? Will they pay for them- 
selves over a period of years, not only in 
money but in making the city a better place 
in which to live? Are there any municipal 
services that are even more important than 
public works construction? Cities that have 
not yet taken inventory of their essential re- 
quirements for the postwar period should 
begin now to do so. The ‘ocal government in 
any area is the only agency which can co- 
ordinate all the activities of various groups 
which have their own postwar plans. 

“The ensuing decade will tax the wit and 
ingenuity of city managers everywhere. 
Technical and social changes will be wide- 
spread. What an opportunity for compre- 
hensive planning! We city managers must 
broaden our outlook. In the past many of 
us have looked upon planning as having to do 


only with physical planning of the city, but 
planning includes all municipal activities 
and extends to the social, cultural, and eco- 
nomic life of our cities. One of our largest 
tasks, now and in the future, is to learn how 
best to attack and solve these planning prob- 
lems. As managers we must know how to 
organize, deputize, supervise, and inspire 
those with whom we work. . . . It is essential 
that we be planners in the broadest sense of 
the term.” 

The keynote addresses, given at the dinner 
session on the first day of the conference, 
were “Industrial Planning for the Postwar 
Period” by Paul G. Hoffman and “Postwar 
Planning for Cities’ by Wilson W. Wyatt. 
The next morning was devoted to a panel 
discussion on wartime and postwar problems 
many of which came up again in other con- 
ference sessions such as the reinstatement of 
employees on military leave at the personnel 
session, and the creation of postwar reserve 
funds and the adoption of a comprehensive 
financial policy at the finance session. Be- 
cause of the wide interest among municipal 
officials in postwar planning, Pustic MAN- 
AGEMENT presents on the following pages 
an abstract of the keynote addresses and a 
summary of the panel session on postwar 
planning problems. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANNING FOR THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Chairman, Committee for Economic Development, and 
President of the Studebaker Corporation 


You city managers are in a position to 
play an important role in the solution 
of that phase of the complex over-all post- 
war problem in which the Committee for 
Economic Development is interested; name- 
ly, employment in private industry. The 
CED is fully aware of the need for useful 
public works projects, particularly in the 
period of transition from wartime to peace- 
time manufacture. It is up to you to see to 
it that your community has sound plans for 
such projects ready to put into effect as 
quickly as possible after hostilities cease. 
Nothing must be permitted to divert our 


attention from winning the war, but time 
must also be found now to consider problems 
for which answers must be ready when hos- 
tilities cease. We have paid a terrific price 
in blood and tears because we were unpre- 
pared for war. . . . All our hopes of achiev- 
ing a better world will be shattered unless 
here in America we succeed in reaching new 
high levels of peacetime employment and 
production which, even three years ago, 
would have seemed fantastic. America can- 
not remain strong and free if in the postwar 
period we have too much unemployment for 
too long. That is a direct invitation to dic- 
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tatorship. Today there is general agreement | 


on that point. Perhaps what has not been so 
clearly recognized is the further point that 
if the government furnishes too much em- 
ployment for too long, the end result will be 
similar. The pressures created by either too 
much unemployment or by too much govern- 
ment employment may mean that regimenta- 
tion will replace free enterprise; that our free 
society will give way to some form of state 
socialism. 

In discussing the postwar employment 
problem you will note I avoid the use of the 
phrase “full employment.” . . . Full employ- 
ment is an absolute, impossible to attain in 
a free society. What we are really striving 
for is a satisfactory level of employment 
after the war, a level of employment which 
will enable us to achieve our ultimate goal; 
namely, a standard of living in postwar 
America higher than we have ever enjoyed 
before. 

What would constitute in the postwar 
period a satisfactory level of employment 
and productivity? In view of the numerous 
variables and imponderables involved, the 
CED could not hope to develop any set of 
figures which would not be challenged im- 
mediately from many quarters. Neverthe- 
less, we finally came to the conclusion that 
by using a prewar year as a base we might 
develop figures which, while by no means 
exact, would give some measure of the post- 
war employment problem. 

Going back to 1940, we found that ap- 
proximately 46,000,000 people were gain- 
fully employed in the United States. Less 
than 600,000 of them were serving in the 
armed forces. Very few were engaged in 
armament production. From an employment 
standpoint, the situation in 1940 was not 
satisfactory because it is estimated that 
there were from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 com- 
petent workers unemployed. 

In contrast to 1940, it is estimated that by 
the end of this year more than 61,000,000 
people will be employed in our working- 
fighting force, and of this number no less 
than 20,000,000 will be either in the armed 
services or directly engaged in the manu- 
facture of war goods. If America had to 
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provide employment for all those people 
after the war the task would be staggering. 
but that is not likely. 

Assuming that several million women, 
along with overage and underage men, will 
return to their homes after the fighting stops, 
leading economists estimate that this country 
will have to provide something like 58,000, 
000 jobs with a normal work week to have 
a satisfactory level of employment. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 of these will be in the 
armed forces. That means 56,000,000 peo- 
ple will be looking to industry, commerce, 
agriculture, the professions, and government 
for jobs. 

At this point IT should like to stress the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of these 
jobs will have to be created by private initi- 
ative and will have to fall in the field of 
private enterprise. Government, at the va- 
rious levels, perhaps will provide some 
4,000,000 jobs. Perhaps another 3,000,000 
jobs can be made available through govern- 
ment initiative in the public works field. 
That figure, however, may be optimistic in- 
asmuch as the National Resources Planning 
Board recently estimated that if all of the 
projects it had blueprinted were given the 
green light the minute war ends, they would 
provide only about 600,000 jobs. It should 
be evident from those figures that we cannot 
look to government to solve our problem. 

There is of course an obvious need for a 
postwar public works program and there is 
no conflict whatsoever between planning for 
such a program and postwar planning by 
private industry. We have had a holiday on 
highway building and maintenance so that 
after the war much of our highway system 
will have to be reconstructed to meet modern 
traffic standards. New residential building 
and slum clearance will necessitate new con- 
struction and rehabilitation of such essential 
services as water works, sewerage, and pave- 
ments. The anticipated postwar expansion 
in civil aviation will require a huge airport 
construction program. All these projects are 
useful and necessary and plans must be 
made for them. But if a public works pro- 
gram is to make its maximum contribution 
toward postwar readjustment of the econ- 
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omy as a whole, it is vital that its imple- 
mentation provide for the use of private con- 
tractors ... 

But a goal of jobs is not enough. High- 
level employment could be attained very 
easily if we disregarded completely the rea- 
sons for its attainment—a high standard of 
living and the maintenance of our free so- 
ciety. A 20-hour week might cure unem- 
ployment, but it would plunge America into 
disaster. Jobs might be created by turning 
our backs on technological advancements, 
but at what a cost! We create rather than 
solve problems when we substitute hand- 
shovels for steam-shovels. Actually, the 
only way in which we can attain the twin 
objectives of high-level employment and 
high-level production is through taking ad- 
vantage of every technological advancement 
as rapidly as possible .. . 

To be certain we not only have jobs 
enough, but also that they are the right kind 
of jobs, we must increase substantially our 
gross output of goods and services. Some 
economists estimate that to provide civilian 
employment for 49,000,000 people after the 
war, America would have to raise its gross 
output 30 per cent over the record-breaking 
peacetime year of 1940; others say 50 per 
cent. In that year, gross output was $98,- 
000,000,000. Therefore, on the basis of these 
estimates our annual output, measured in 
terms of the 1940 dollar, must be raised to 
somewhere between $125,000,000,000 and 
$140,000,000,000—that is, of course, after 
we have made the transition back to a peace- 
time economy. Once the magnitude of the 
task before us is realized, all doubt as to the 
need of our preparing now to win the peace 
should be liquidated. At least so it seems 
to the members of our Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. We believe that once 
the facts are faced, two conclusions are in- 
escapable: (1) individual enterprises must 
start now to plan their own postwar products 
and postwar markets; and (2) the economic 
“climate” in the postwar period must be 
favorable to the expansion of enterprise. Not 
only those policies adopted as war measures 
but all policies of government, business, and 
labor that stifle initiative and interfere with 
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expanding production and employment must 
be changed. 

Now I should like to tell you how the 
CED proposes to make its contribution. 
First, let me mention that I have no confi- 
dence whatever in the ability of any agency 
—public or private—to make over-all plans 
for our economic system, or for our business 
program. However, I do have the highest 
confidence in the ability of individual busi- 
nessmen to plan for the future of their own 
businesses .. . 


COMMITTEE FOR EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is composed of a board of 18 trustees, 
12 regional chairmen, and approximately 100 
district chairmen. The idea of establishing 
the committee originated when Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse Jones called together a 
group of businessmen almost a year ago. 
The committee is completely independent 
and self-financed but continues to have the 
active support of Secretary Jones and Under 
Secretary Wayne C. Taylor. Furthermore, 
it has been assured cooperation by other 
governmental agencies as well as great na- 
tional business organizations. Basic respon- 
sibility for the committee’s activities rests 
with its board of trustees. Its activities are 
carried out through two major divisions: 
the field development division and the re- 
search division. 

The Field Development Division. The 
field development division has the responsi- 
bility of stimulating, encouraging and help- 
ing individual enterprises in planning their 
programs of products and marketing for the 
postwar period. When one considers the fact 
that there are more than 3,000,000 individ- 
ual businesses in the United States, that is 
a rather formidable task. Of those 3,000,000 
business establishments, approximately 
1,000,000 are one-man concerns, leaving 
2,000,000 concerns employing more than one 
person. Of this number, 1,850,000 employ 
from one to eight. The remaining 150,000, 
from nine on up. Approximately 500 con- 
cerns can be classified as large employers. 
Theoretically, the efforts of the field develop- 
ment division might be directed toward the 
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limited group of large employers. Actually, 
it would be a tragic mistake if this were 
done. The smaller businesses provide many 
millions with their livelihood. Furthermore, 
it is these smaller businesses which most 
need encouragement and help in getting their 
programs under way. It seems terribly im- 
portant to the members of our committee 
that all possible cooperation be extended to 
them, not for emotional reasons, not as a 
matter of charity or philanthropy, but be- 
cause they are essential to our country. One 
thing is certain—these employers, large and 
small, are the shock troops on whom we must 
rely to plan for and obtain that sharp in- 
crease in gross output which will in turn 
provide the high-level employment that must 
prevail. 

The first effort of the field development 
division is to so organize its activities that 
a package of “know-how” might be made 
available to all businessmen. An industrial 
advisory board was appointed. On this board 
are America’s greatest experts, not only in 
the field of planning for individual enter- 
prise, but also from the standpoint of knowl- 
edge of the development of new materials 
and new technologies. The Department of 
Commerce technicians are also collaborating 
with our group. Among their projects, none 
is more important than the studies of Dr. S. 
Morris Livingston, which have been released 
to the public under the title of Markets After 
the War. It is a most courageous and signifi- 
cant contribution to postwar planning. 

Having postwar planning information 
available for business is, of course, only one 
of the functions of the field development di- 
vision. A second is to distribute it as widely 
as possible. That calls for a carefully con- 
ceived campaign. Here the division is oper- 
ating on three fronts: first, through direct 
contact with the largest corporations; sec- 
ond, through trade associations; and, third, 
at the community level. From an organiza- 
tional standpoint, the setting up of local 
committees for economic development pre- 
sents the greatest difficulty but perhaps holds 
the greatest promise. It is our recommenda- 
tion that the local CED committees have in- 
dependent status because the postwar em- 
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ployment problem is of such magnitude that 
it must be the single purpose of an organiza- 
tion. However, we urge that these commit- 
tees collaborate and work through existing 
community organizations. We particularly 
recommend that, wherever feasible, they be 
staffed by executives of the local chamber 
of commerce. 

If the right community leaders can be 
secured, very little help from our national 
committee will be required. In order to ob- 
tain distinguished local leadership, we first 
had to secure top-flight leaders at the 
regional and district level. This has been 
done. Our eventual goal is approximately 
1,000 local committees. To date nearly 700 
have been organized. 

Our national committee asks for and has 
no authority whatever over regional, state, 
and community chairmen. At each level 
there is almost complete autonomy. How- 
ever, the national committee stands ready to 
extend all possible assistance to local com- 
mittees. In return we ask only that the local 
committees help us by giving us the benefit 
of whatever new ideas or techniques they 
may develop so that we, in turn, can pass 
them on to other local committees. May I 
say that our faith in the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the American businessman 
has already been justified .. . 

The Research Division. The research divi- 
sion is concerned with the creation of an 
environment in the postwar period favorable 
to the expansion of enterprise. Our trustees 
are convinced that all policies of govern- 
ment, of business, and of labor that interfere 
with expanding employment should be 
changed. In setting up this division they 
recognized that the criterion by which these 
policies should be judged is that of the gen- 
eral public welfare. They did not suggest 
that studies of these policies should be un- 
dertaken by businessmen who consciously or 
subconsciously might be prejudiced. They 
proposed rather that a research staff of 
university economists be organized and in- 
structed to carry forward studies with the 
sole objective of suggesting changes which 
would help us maintain a free and dynamic 
society. .. . The research advisory board is 
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headed by Professor Sumner Slichter of Har- 
yard University. Dean Robert D. Calkins of 
Columbia University is vice chairman, and 
Professor Theodore Yntema of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago has been employed as full- 
time research director. 

The research committee has been in action 
now for more than six months. It has in 
progress about 15 special studies relating to 
postwar business-climate problems which 
will affect high-level production and employ- 
ment. Incentives for venture capital are be- 
ing studied—and the impact of taxation on 
those incentives. Methods of terminating 
war contracts to bring about fair settlements 
quickly so that contractors can get their 
money and turn it into productive channels 
promptly are being examined. Other recom- 
mendations will concern the disposal of war 
plants . . . and many similar problems. 

The economists will publish their conclu- 
sions without revision or censorship by the 
businessmen on the committee. The latter 
will retain only one prerogative in.this con- 
nection—the right to dissent. Professors and 
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businessmen have come together for the pur- 
pose of examining those policies which affect 
production and, therefore, job creation, and, 
where necessary, to recommend changes in 
the interest of maintaining a free society. 


THE OUTLOOK 


That, in brief, is the way the Committee 
for Economic Development is set up to help 
commerce and industry get ready now to 
supply jobs as soon as the war ends. Given 
a favorable economic climate, given the 
courage to plan boldly and given the will to 
do the job, we have every chance of meeting 
the challenge of postwar production and em- 
ployment successfully because the potentiali- 
ties of a great market are there in a big way. 
The desire for goods will be in the people’s 
hearts, the money to buy them will be in 
their hands. Never has American business 
been faced with so staggering a problem or 
so great an opportunity. Upon our capacity 
to plan boldly and to act boldly rests, in no 
small way, all the hopes of all the people 
throughout the world. 


POSTWAR PLANNING FOR CITIES 


By WILSON W. WYATT 


Mayor of Louisville, Kentucky, and 
President, American Society of Planning Officials 


ODAY we are living in an atmosphere 

of planning —planning all over the 
world, military planning, occupation plan- 
ning for liberated areas, international plan- 
ning for living together as nations after the 
war, business and industrial planning, and 
community planning for a better place in 
which to work and live. Where two years 
ago the word was used with apology now 
everyone speaks of planning boldly and with 
conviction. .. . 

Somewhere in the future it is now possible 
to foresee the day of victory. The planning 
for that day of peace must be as sound and 
as daring as the planning for the war. Its 
problems are staggering in their enormity. 
Then, too, we must blaze new trails. Once 
we thought the sun had set on the day of the 
pioneer in the early history of our nation; 


now we know that the real pioneering lies 
just ahead—the most challenging of all time. 
Space and time have been telescoped by our 
inventions, the radio, the telephone, our 
cars, and ships, our transoceanic airplanes. 
We are part of the world and must take 
our responsible place in it. This means world 
planning. We have learned its necessity the 
hard way—two world wars in a generation. 

Just as it is taking our total energy to win 
this total war, it will take total planning to 
achieve the postwar results for which we are 
fighting. And it is here that this organiza- 
tion of city managers has an important re- 
sponsibility. In this time of war you, too, 
must prepare for peace. It is futile to hope 
for a better world unless we in local govern- 
ment can prepare for better communities 
right here at home. 
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Mr. Hoffman’s Committee for Economic 
Development is forging away in the field of 
business, not merely for a conversion from 
war to peace production, but with the goal of 
creating a high level of peacetime employ- 
ment; not merely for an orderly return to 
prewar business, no, nothing so negative as 
that, but for an economy of abundance with 
the same all-out energy for peace as we have 
had and must continue to have in order to 
achieve victory. The CED committees are 
being formed in almost every city in the 
country and they are setting about their 
work soundly with their eyes on a better fy- 
ture. This they are doing because business- 
men everywhere realize the financial neces- 
sity of planning. 

But business admits that the change-over 
will require time. This gap must be filled. 
Mass unemployment must not reoccur. And 
to fill this gap, we, the officials of local gov- 
ernment, must be prepared with a shelf of 
public works, carefully selected, soundly con- 
ceived, and in the blueprint stage, ready for 
the actual letting of contracts on short 
notice. It is not enough to have a list. The 
plans must be drawn, the engineering com- 
pleted, and the specifications spelled out. 
Our returning soldiers and our war plant 
workers, laid off when munitions are no 
longer required, deserve a better fate than 
the bread line or made work when that hour 
shall strike. 

With this in mind, our cities and states 
are preparing their postwar plans. Just as 
Mr. Hoffman’s organization is planning an 
economy of private enterprise better than 
that of the prewar days, so also we should 
be at work on a bigger objective than merely 
a sound substitute for the early days of 
WPA. The shelf of public works is fine as 
far as it goes; that alone isa major undertak- 
ing, but the challenge is far greater. Local 
democracy is confronted with the biggest op- 
portunity since this country began. The 
impact of this colossal war is shocking us, 
too, into a new responsibility. The emer- 
gency of the war is the dynamo. But the 
energy produced can set in motion a great 
deal more than merely a shelf of public 
works. It can become that gigantic force— 
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a people’s program, a people’s program for 
democratic area development —a develop- 
ment that will carry far beyond the postwar 
period into a future clear from the smoke 
and rubble of war. We call it postwar plan- 
ning. The end of war merely dates the be- 
ginning of its execution. 

All of us know that the fire of democracy 
is kept alive on the hearth of local govern- 
ment. In our cities and towns we live and 
work; it is there that we shape the destiny 
of this nation. It is in our local communi- 
ties that we educate our children, provide for 
health and sanitation, build our homes, wor- 
ship in our churches, and develop our cul- 
ture. It is there that we must plan our way 
of life following this war. 

Yes, the atmosphere is charged with the 
electricity of bold planning. We are all tak- 
ing stock of our position and casting about 
for a brighter future. Everyone old enough 
to think is excited with the challenge this 
war has thrust upon us. We have been 
shaken loose from our inertia. Rare is the 
person who is today proceeding in his accus- 
tomed groove. We look around with new per- 
ception. Things must be better, we say, 
when this war is done. 


REBUILDING CITIES 


So what are we doing about it? Every 
professional planner has known for years 
that our cities are rotting at the core. We 
are developing ghost areas. We call it blight. 
Our oldest residential streets are now lines 
of boardinghouses. Their value is half, a 
quarter, a tenth of what it was. Our busi- 
ness areas are gradually moving away from 
the sections our fathers knew as the centers 
of thriving commerce. And in the wake of 
this movement we see a dilapidated obso- 
lescence. People are moving out, farther and 
farther. As values decline, taxes go up in 
order that the budget may be balanced, for 
most city treasuries are largely pegged to 
real estate. We are casting off our old build- 
ings like old clothing and leaving them to 
disuse and decay. We cannot shrug our 
shoulders and just call it fate. Some even 
put blinders on and call it progress. But 
however you name it, it’s waste and extrava- 
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gance. And there is something that private 
enterprise, unaided and on its own, can do 
nothing about. 

If this is permitted to go its decadent way 
to its inevitable result, it means, at the 
worst, the death knell of our cities. Or at 
the very best it would mean much more pub- 
lic housing than we care to contemplate. 
But we have an alternative—one that is 
bright and full of promise. We are familiar 
with the Hanson-Greer proposal, and the 
plan of the Urban Land Institute. Already 
these have found their ways into the Senate 
hopper in the form of the Thomas bill and 
the Wagner bill. Through some such plan 
by private capital with public aid we may 
have neighborhood redevelopment—develop- 
ment of decentralized areas. Year by year, 
we can thus rebuild our cities, a section at a 
time, according to a modern, deliberate plan. 
And as we rebuild we can make a better city, 
with streets designed for the automobile, not 
the horse and buggy age. We can provide 
properly located playgrounds and breathing 
spaces, adequate sanitation, schools, and 
clinics. At the same time that we make our 
cities structurally sound we shall be pre- 
venting and curing human erosion. Here is 
a program both socially and financially 
sound. 

To accomplish this program we must ob- 
tain the enactment by our state legislatures 
of proper urban redevelopment laws. We 
must select our first area for neighborhood 
redevelopment. Both will require research 
and thought and planning. And where can 
you find a better place to invite the coopera- 
tion of your local architects, lawyers, build- 
ers, engineers, businessmen, and just plain 


citizens? Furnish the full assistance of your 


planning commissions, yes, and of your 
works department, and your school board. 
But let it become a citizens’ enterprise as 
well. The people are vitally interested in 
becoming a part of their city’s future. De- 
mocracy makes the mistake of asking not 
too much participation by its members, but 
too little. 


CITIZEN COMMITTEES 


We are always talking about government 
by the people as well as for the people. 
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Well then, let’s make our community plan- 
ning by the people. In the early days of 
modern city planning it became the custom 
to employ a city planner to develop a master 
plan. After he had completed his utopia it 
was presented to the people. Everyone 
gasped and said, “How wonderful” or “How 
idiotic,” according to his fancy, and by the 
time the first public clamor had died away 
the dust had begun to gather on the master 
city plan. 

I venture the prediction that where prov- 
erly selected citizen committees, in coopera- 
tion with local officials, prepare a commu- 
nity’s postwar plans—or area development, 
as I should prefer to call them—a large part 
of the final projects will become realities, for 
they will represent the ambition of the peo- 
ple for their city. Theirs is a tremendous 
pool of ideas, technical skill, and energy for 
practical accomplishment. 

This means a working citizens’ committee, 
not just a group of names. At the very least 
they can work on community planning in 
their free time. Many, even the busiest, 
will take time out from their business days. 
Most alert citizens, while perhaps unwilling 
to give up their business and hold public 
office, are glad for the opportunity to help 
as an avocation. Everyone likes to tell the 
mayor or the city manager what should be 
done. Direct this energy into a constructive 
channel. Almost everyone likes to plan a 
house. How much more exciting to plan a 
city. To him, it’s a war job. It’s a chance 
for concrete postwar planning for the citi- 
zens’ own good. Furnish the committee with 
assistance from full-time public officials who 
can take from the committee the burden and 
detail of the work and test the suggestions 
with practical experience. It will be a job of 
real cooperation. The city officials by their 
work between meetings will keep the com- 
mittee’s activity alive and specific. Here 
would be the chance of a lifetime for wide- 
awake, civic-minded, capable citizens to 
bring their experience and judgment to bear 
on the specific problems which face their 
city and affect — yes, vitally affect — their 
own business and their pocketbooks. Higher 
property values mean better business for the 
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real estate man. Construction means pros- 
perity for architects, engineers, builders, and 
labor. Cultural opportunities interest not 
just the students and artists but every citi- 
zen as well as the people in the surrounding 
area. And a progressive city sets the pace 
for prosperity in all business. 

Most city plans have borne but little fruit 
for lack of public funds or at least for lack 
of public interest and support. But if it is 
the people’s plan it will have the public 
backing, receive the public funds, and it will 
be assured of action. 

Housing and area redevelopment are but 
one example. What of your school system? 
Every parent in your town would like to be 
assured that his child is receiving the sound- 
est education. In our American democracy 
public education is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity. Much of the aims and ambition and 
thinking of the coming generation will be the 
product of our schools. Are your schools 
preparing the children of your city for the 
problems they must face in this new world? 
What could be more appropriate than a citi- 
zens’ committee on education. Let the people 
examine into their school system as part of 
the development program. . . . It’s time for 
inventory—of our housing, our city plan, 
our school system. Let us make certain we 
are doing all that we can for the days that 
lie ahead. 


TAKING Stock or City’s FuTuRE 


And this suggests the background research 
that will point up many a problem and many 
a solution. Have a look at your city’s his- 
tory, the reasons for its founding, its devel- 
opment, its geology, its environment, its 
geography, its population. From these you 
can forecast much of its future and in doing 
so you will find new questions to be an- 
swered and new opportunities to be grasped. 
Private business is constantly taking stock 
and casting an eye to windward. How often 
do you as an individual figure over your 
budget, your investments, and your situation 
five years hence? A citizens’ committee on 
general community research, again with ade- 
quate assistance from public officials and 
other specially trained people, will certainly 
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turn up many a new thought about your 
city’s future. 

People do not live in a city just to make 
money and to go along from day to day, 
They are interested in living. They are 
human beings. I know of more than one 
business that has grown up in a city for the 
simple reason that the heads of that business 
enjoyed that city as a place in which to live 
and bring up a family. It is then part of the 
job to examine our field of recreation, our 
library facilities and our cultural surround- 
ings. Again, more citizen committees. And to 
each of these attach appropriate trained per- 
sonnel to help guide the work and formulate 
goals for the future. It is amazing what can 
be done if we know what we want and have 
an end in view. Milwaukee, for example, has 
found that its school buildings, gymnasiums, 
and athletic fields can serve a double func- 
tion, just as manufacturing plants increase 
production by the simple expedient of work- 
ing two shifts in the same plant instead of 
one. When the school day is over they open 
their school buildings to thousands of eager 
citizens for recreation. And yet, simple as is 
this idea, it is surprising how little it is used 
in other cities. 

Most cities were located originally because 
of trails, or wagon roads, or water transpor- 
tation. Since then we have passed to the 
railroad age, to that of automobiles, and 
now to that of the airplane. Have we, as 
cities, done anything about it or have our 
cities and their facilities like Topsy just 
grown? Many cities have two or even sev- 
eral railroad terminals, but some, and to 
their great advantage, have built a union 
terminal station. We are outgrowing the day 
when we want to bring all through traffic 
down the main street of town. We realize 
that an outer drive around the town is a 
thing to plan and build. And now that the 
airplane and the helicopter are about to 
make their advent as a real factor in the 
transportation field we must make and exe- 
cute sound over-all plans for traffic. 

And so we can continue, with health, 
sewers and sewage disposal, public safety, 
finance, taxation, legislation, parks, welfare, 
our public works program, and our utilities, 
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not to mention the ever-present problem of 
the metropolitan area and streamlining local 
government. The field is broad, and it is on 
this broad and positive basis that we should 
approach our postwar planning for local area 
development. Let us develop through citizen 
participation a program of community goals, 
a budget of local objectives, all properly co- 
ordinated with business into a dynamic pro- 
gram for action. Let us do our own plan- 
ning, but with breadth and vision. It will 
be the sounder for it. It is more than a job 
for just the planning commission; it is more 
than a problem for business alone. It must 
be tied together. Properly done it means a 
better place to live and work, a sounder 
place for industry, and a happier place for 
people. The responsibility rests squarely 
with you, the chief executives of your cities. 
You are the one person who can coordinate 
all of these elements into a single community 
objective that makes sense. The people in 
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your cities will thrill to the chance of help- 
ing. But the leadership is yours. Strong 
executive action in cities is required in a 
program of such scope—you must be the 
grand marshal. 

All of this will call for no greater expendi- 
ture of money than your city can afford. We 
must not stand idly by, waiting for the fed- 
eral government to furnish the money for 
the planning. The energy is ready to be har- 
nessed. The time is now. The same in- 
dividual initiative, vision, and action applied 
in winning the war can be applied to our 
government and business which will follow 
the peace. Our plans must be big plans. 
This is the time for courage and for daring. 
With dynamic leadership from you your 
city, both in business and in all of its way 
of life, can strike toward new goals, physi- 
cally, financially, cuturally, and spiritually. 
But your is the responsibility. And now is 
the time for action. 


SOME LOCAL POSTWAR PLANNING PROBLEMS 


Summary of discussion led by panel composed of Leonard G. Howell, city manager, 
Port Huron, Michigan, chairman; Walter H. Blucher, director, American Society 
of Planning Officials; Rodney L. Loomis, city manager, West Hartford, Connec- 
ticut ; Russell E. McClure, city manager, Wichita, Kansas; Francis B. McGarry, 
city manager, West Palm Beach, Florida; Earl D. Mallery, director, American 
Municipal Association; and V. R. Smitham, acting city manager, Dallas, Texas. 


O DEVELOP a basis for discussion the 

chairman asked members of the panel 
to talk briefly on four topics: (1) social 
problems cities will face after the war; (2) 
new services and extensions of old services 
which cities can expect after the war; (3) 
methods of securing cooperation of local 
business and industry; and (4) methods of 
financing deferred maintenance and new 
public works construction. 


SociAL PROBLEMS 


In discussing social problems, Mr. Blucher 
commented: 

“What is a social problem? Is unemploy- 
ment a social problem? Is a youngster a 
social problem if he spends his time at the 
pool hall? If he lives in a slum? If he 
doesn’t have enough to eat? Or does he be- 


come a social problem only after he becomes 
a juvenile delinquent and lands in the hands 
of the police? The recent race rioting in 
Detroit—was that a social problem? If 
Negroes lack adequate housing, schools, and 
jobs—are these social problems that must be 
considered? I believe they are. 

“A friend of mine here in Chicago is build- 
ing a private housing project to take care of 
about 1,000 families, and it has aroused con- 
siderable hostility on the south side. Is this 
a good location for a Negro housing project? 
No—it is surrounded by railroads. A site 
not satisfactory for white people is not suit- 
able for Negroes either. Does this concern 
public officials? Isn’t it one of the principal 
social problems we’ll have to face after the 
war? 

“A good many of our social problems de- 
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pend in large part on our economic status. 
Mr. Hoffman told us last night what the 
industrialists propose to do. The latest pub- 
lication of the CED, Plan Postwar Jobs 
Now, contains some very interesting statis- 
tics: production of consumer goods and serv- 
ices will increase 40 per cent in 1946 over 
1940; private construction will increase 136 
per cent; government construction will de- 
crease 233 per cent. The total gross national 
product will increase 46 per cent. 

“Tsn’t it possible that we can achieve the 
high production that Mr. Hoffman men- 
tioned last night with our present technologi- 
cal advances, employing less men and women 
after the war? And doesn’t that mean we 
will have to provide a large amount of em- 
ployment? Obviously, millions of unem- 
ployed will create social problems, including 
problems of government. 

“We planners make many decisions in- 
volving the well-being of our citizens—we 
make those decisions on the basis of what 
our citizens want and need. Sometimes we 
don’t know. We know so little about the 
sociology of cities. We ought to know what 
happens to a man when he has to drive from 
a slum in heavy traffic to his job in a fac- 
tory, and what happens to him when he 
drives from the factory to his home in the 
slum. When that man gets home he is unfit 
to be a father or a husband because of his 
nervous condition. When we remove a slum 
and distribute the people over the city are 
we doing those people good or bad? The 
principal postwar problems of government 
officials are going to be social problems.” 


NEw SERVICES 


What new services and what extension of 
old services can cities expect after the war? 
In answering this question Mr. Loomis lim- 
ited his remarks to mentioning a few of the 
things cities may expect in the fields of 
public works, housing, and public safety. 
“With regard to street improvements,” he 
said, “traffic engineering will play a bigger 
part than ever before; in sanitation the type 
of treatment or disposal plants and whether 
or not service charges should be adopted; in 
the utility field, increasing capacity of 
plants, results of wider use of air condition- 
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ing, erection of central heating plants; in 
housing, better subdivision control, zoning, 
land-use surveys, new maps, new building 
codes, new regulations relating to plastics, 
new uses of electricity, quick-freeze refrig- 
eration. Other problems will be the disposi- 
tion of federal war housing, the control of 
trailer camps, remodelling all types of hous- 
ing, correction of substandard construction 
permitted during the war, urban redevelop- 
ment. In public safety—salvaging worn-out 
equipment, replacing personnel. Men now in 
the armed forces will want protection and 
peace in a clean city. Juvenile delinquency, 
race problems, labor difficulties—all will call 
for expert and trained police service. Much 
fire equipment now in use will have to be re- 
placed. What will be the best kind of equip- 
ment? What new fire hazards? Better alarm 
systems, possible use of radio, chance to bet- 
ter the type of fire personnel.” 

Other phases of the question of new serv- 
ices and extension of old services, namely 
those relating to transportation, public 
health, and recreation, were discussed by 
Mr. McClure. He pointed out the need for 
studies of the best types of mass transporta- 
tion, routes, areas they serve, municipal reg- 
ulations, parking facilities in business dis- 
tricts, parking meters, and off-street parking 
areas. “Airports and terminals will come in 
for consideration,” he said. “Cities with 
large, active air terminals used extensively 
by large, heavy, high-speed passenger and 
freight-carrying planes, may find such termi- 
nals not adapted to the operation of slow, 
light training and private planes. Moderate- 
sized supplementary airports for slow, light 
planes, located remote from the air terminal 
but close enough to make joint traffic con- 
trol practical will be needed where air traffic 
is heavy and flying popular. Also, we will 
have to consider the subject of helicopter 
landing areas adjacent to the central busi- 
ness district, with a combination of bus serv- 
ice and helicopter service. 

“Communities that have not yet broad- 
ened their health program will have to pro- 
vide more extensive services. The combining 
of city and county health services has been 
prominent the last few years, with the estab- 
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lishment of the program under one central 
agency. If the social security program is 
broadened to include medical care in this 
country it will probably be administered by 
the United States Public Health Service and 
state and local health agencies. With global 
air travel, diseases may be transmitted dur- 
ing incubation period from all parts of the 
world. Members of our armed forces may 
become carriers of malaria, plague, typhus, 
cholera, leprosy, yellow fever, dysentery, and 
other diseases. Health problems will increase 
and we'll have to expand our service to take 
care of these problems. Hospitalization in- 
surance has advanced. 

“The returning soldiers will be recreation- 
minded, accustomed to outdoor activities, 
and will demand public facilities for them- 
selves and their families. We will need addi- 
tional parks, playgrounds, and community 
centers for year-round programs. There will 
be the element of land purchases, construc- 
tion, and supervision to consider. More and 
more communities are accepting public rec- 
reation as an activity worthy of tax sup- 
port, for they have learned that public recre- 
ation prevents crime and that it is public 
economy to use tax funds for this purpose in 
lieu of supporting institutions and facilities 
for the apprehension and punishment of 
criminals. We will make studies of our 
school and park facilities and make definite 
plans regarding the location, extent, and im- 
provement of existing and proposed school 
and park areas. Considerable deferred main- 
tenance will need attention. A tremendous 
amount of human labor will be required to 
restore these facilities for expanded public 
use, to correct the result of the war period 
of ‘letting things run down’ which is un- 
avoidable under present conditions. 

“A year ago Mr. Blucher said ‘Make no 
little plans.’ We must take bold action and 
make large plans and then trim those plans 
to fit our pocketbooks after the war. But 
we must make those large plans now if we 
are to do our jobs as managers in the post- 
war period.” 


COOPERATION OF BUSINESS 


In discussing methods of securing the co- 
operation of business and industry in post- 
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war planning, Mr. Smitham said that in 
Dallas “the city council, planning commis- 
sion, department heads, and city manager 
developed a tentative postwar program which 
was submitted to a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee of 100 leading business and industrial 
men originally set up several years ago by 
local bankers in connection with the centen- 
nial exposition. The program was also sub- 
mitted to other groups and after two or three 
months’ study we had what the people 
looked upon as their program. The city coun- 
cil was then assured that the people would 
support such a program. The cooperative 
program was submitted to the county com- 
missioners and to the council of social agen- 
cies, and the county is now preparing a high- 
way plan to tie in with the city’s street plan. 
The chamber of commerce has a very active 
industrial development committee which is 
cooperating with the city planner in the de- 
velopment of this comprehensive plan along 
lines of determining the possibility of using 
government-owned properties after the war. 

“As for the actual planning, Dallas en- 
gaged the best city planner that we could 
find to assist the city planning engineer in 
preparing a comprehensive city plan. Our 
thought is that with a long-range plan—20 
or 25 years—we will have a plan which can 
be readily adapted to any situation so far as 


the city’s ability to finance it will permit. 


Incidentally, we visited several cities to get 
the benefit of their experiences. The result 
of our efforts is that we have as near 100 per 
cent cooperation as anyone could expect. 
Our procedure may not be readily adaptable 
elsewhere; each community will have to 
adapt its procedure to the available machin- 
ery.” 
MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION 


The problem of financing deferred main- 
tenance and new public works construction 
was discussed by Mr. McGarry, first from 
the point of view of “balance-of-the-dura- 
tion” and second from the postwar point of 
view. “Balance-of-the-duration financing,” he 
declared, “might include (1) maintaining an 
even tax rate in order to reduce debt and 
pave the way for postwar issuance of bonds; 
(2) setting up a cash reserve to be used as a 
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reservoir for postwar public improvements; 
(3) providing for a contingent fund in the 
annual budget to finance the transition stage 
between present war conditions and the be- 
ginning of postwar conditions; and (4) es- 
tablishing a capital budget. 

“Postwar financing would include provi- 
sion for the re-employment of personnel now 
in the armed forces, restoring or replacing 
facilities that may have been worn out dur- 
ing the war, equipment replacements, 
changes in transportation facilities, and a 
long-range program of necessary capital im- 
provements. When the war ends the funds 
now used for civilian defense activities can 
be reallocated, parking meter and license 
revenues will probably increase, and the 
cost of repairing equipment may be reduced 
by purchasing new equipment. 

“Each municipality will need to determine 
its own financial policy—whether to resort 
to short-term borrowing, issue term bonds, 
levy special assessments, issue revenue bonds 
for self-sustaining projects, or go on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. If the pay-as-you-go basis 
is adopted, shall the funds come from cur- 
rent revenues, from a permanent improve- 
ment fund built up over a period of years, 
from a specific capital improvement levy, 
from accumulated surplus or cash reserve 
funds, from a fixed percentage of the budget 
set aside for renewals and replacements, or 
from a fixed percentage of income from tax- 
able property set aside for public improve- 
ments? To finance some projects in a metro- 
politan area joint community arrangements 
will be necessary, and there is also the pos- 
sibility that federal funds may be available 
for certain public works construction. There 
is no specific formula that will apply to all 
cities; each municipality must tie its pro- 
gram, present and future, into the economy 
of its own citizens.” 


FEDERAL AID 


Chairman Howell next called on Mr. Mal- 
lery to talk briefly about federal aid. “We 
can only speculate as to what will be done,” 
he said. “Perhaps we should discuss what 
should be done by the federal government. 
It is doubtful that the Lynch bill or any of 
the other planning bills will be passed as now 
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written. The Lynch bill proposes that $10,- 
000,000 be allocated to states for use in 
stimulating local planning. Personally I have 
the feeling that it is not important that the 
federal government pay us for doing what is 
our responsibility. But the Lynch bill also 
would provide $75,000,000 to be used for 
advances to cities for making plans for spe- 
cific public works projects. The federal goy- 
ernment would thus in effect make a grant 
up to 4 per cent of the cost of the project if 
and when the project is built. Should there 
be federal aid thereafter through this or an- 
other bill, the advance made for planning 
would be considered part of the federal gov- 
ernment’s grant. I think it is almost certain 
that the federal government will make grants. 

“Another bill in Congress would provide 
largely increased grants to the states for 
highways, with provision for aids in financ- 
ing planning and construction of through 
streets in urban areas. Two other very im- 
portant pieces of legislation which must re- 
ceive careful consideration by municipal of- 
ficials deal with urban rehabilitation—the 
Wagner bill and the Thomas bill. Several 
states have passed urban rehabilitation bills. 
The question on this problem is: How are 
we going to get the money and what will be 
the situation with respect to municipal rev- 
enues? It is clear that cities must be released 
from fiscal strait jackets. 

“T believe that public works construction 
is being given too much weight in the things 
local government must consider in postwar 
planning. The important thing now is for 
us to get through the blueprint stage, the 
land-acquisition stage, and the authorization 
of bonds, if that is necessary, so we can go 
right ahead when the war is over.” 


DISCUSSION ON PROCEDURE 


The subjects discussed briefly by members 
of the panel were thrown open to questions 
and discussion from the floor, with the chair- 
man suggesting that attention be centered 
on how cities are to proceed in handling 
planning problems. John Bauer, director of 
the American Public Utilities Bureau, New 
York, suggested that financial planning 
should be adjusted according to needs and 
that assistance from the federal government 
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will be essential to public works planning 
and construction. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Blucher, “the 
over-all economy cannot be adequately pro- 
vided for without definite participation by 
the federal government, but why should the 
cities of Illinois, for example, go to the great 
white father for help when the state of IIli- 
nois has a surplus of $50,000,000?” 

Instead of outright federal grants which 
might encourage cities to construct facilities 
beyond their need, C. C. Miller, city man- 
ager of Woodward, Oklahoma, suggested 
that the federal government make loans to 
cities at low interest rates. Several managers 
expressed the belief that cities should finance 
their own postwar planning and construction, 
but there was no indication that federal aid 
would be refused if granted. 

One city manager raised the question as 
to what other cities are doing toward secur- 
ing the cooperation of local industrial and 
business concerns in planning for the post- 
war period. W. H. Flower, city manager of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, stated that he had prepared 
a questionnaire to be sent to local business 
and industrial concerns as well as to private 
individuals in order to secure a basis for 
estimating the amount of private work 
which will be done after the war. In Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, according to City 
Manager John B. Atkinson, a local postwar 
committee has been organized with the help 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and in cooperation with the local cham- 
ber of commerce with a view to encouraging 
local industries to secure postwar orders 
now. He reported that some cf the larger 
firms are sending out salesmen to get such 
orders and that one manufacturer has se- 
cured enough orders from the railroads to 
keep the plant busy for two years after the 
war. He pointed out that the factories in 
Cambridge already have secured orders 
totalling $160,000,000 to be filled after the 
war ends. 

L. W. Monroe, city manager of Ellwood 
City, Pennsylvania, reported that a similar 
committee had been set up in his community 
and that the research laboratories of several 
industries have been made available for use 
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by anyone who wants to develop a new prod- 
uct. In St. Joseph, Michigan, City Manager 
H. G. Crow said that the chamber of com- 
merce has set up a panel of nine industrial 
leaders to develop local postwar plans, with 
the city manager representing governmental 
interests. 

“Local industries can make plans for their 
own products based on an estimate of needs, 
but sometimes they are only hopes,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Blucher, who declared that local 
government has a very definite responsibility 
in assuming leadership in coordinating all 
local planning. “Industrial planning is not 
enough,” he said. “Government must find 
out what industry is doing.” 

Commenting further on the responsibility 
of local government in planning, Mr. Mal- 
lery said that municipal officials should be 
aware that they face a difficult problem. 
“The problem of what to do about the un- 
employed in your community after the war 
is not only the problem of business and in- 
dustry but of the whole community, and it 
is the duty of local officials to determine 
what the situation is likely to be and to get 
various local groups to work together under 
the auspices of the governing body of the 
town. Every city should make plans and 
the work should be organized and coordi- 
nated by official agencies.” 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the discussion, Mr. Blucher 
pointed out that everyone seemed to agree 
that we must find a place for the men now 
employed in war industry and in the armed 
services and must provide a higher standard 
of living for them than they have had in the 
past. There was also agreement that men 
formerly employed in industry must go into 
other work because technological advances 
indicate that the same goods can be manu- 
factured with less labor. “There has been 
far too much emphasis on public works,” he 
said, “because all such projects will provide 
only a small amount of employment. The 
only kind of employment which will begin 
to take up the slack is the building of our 
cities. Many things will be done under the 
auspices of the government. If money isn’t 
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available privately, the work should be fi- 
nanced publicly. New transportation may 
need to be provided. Perhaps it will be de- 
sirable to provide housing for people in the 
outskirts close to places of work. What 
would that mean to the central city? 
“Many problems can be solved only on a 
metropolitan basis. The problems of a whole 
district must be considered—not just a cer- 
tain city. How are we going to provide for 
housing that is needed? Subdivisions must 
be controlled—that will require new legisla- 
tion and we should be thinking about it 
today instead of later. So far as possible we 
should look to our own resources in paying 
for postwar work instead of going to the 
great white father. However, there are a 
great many problems which can be solved 
only on a national level. National policies 
with respect to lend-lease in China may de- 
termine how many automobiles will be built 
in Detroit and to a large extent determine 
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our own well-being. 

“So far there has been far too much work- 
ing in compartments—each organization in- 
terested in its own problem. There is too 
little working together, solving problems 
mutually. Recognition of a problem is only 
a first step toward its solution, and the solu- 
tion may never be found if those concerned 
feel they have done their duty merely by 
recognizing the problem. There is danger 
that one will be satisfied with no more than 
superficial acknowledgment of the existence 
of a situation which is really crucial to the 
well-being of large groups of people. For 
example, it does not matter what govern- 
ment, industry, labor, and agriculture are 
thinking about postwar employment; but it 
does matter what all of them together are 
doing about it. It is the function of the chief 
administrators of our cities to see that this 
cooperation takes place at the local level and 
at the state level as well.” 
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Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 
URPLUS FEDERAL PROPERTY. 
Large and diverse stocks of surplus 
properties from various federal departments 
are being made available to state and local 
governments. These properties include auto- 
mobiles and trucks, building supplies and 
materials, heavy construction equipment, 
sewer pipes, surveying instruments, plumb- 
ing and heating equipment, rubber boots 
and coats, electrical supplies, and many 
other items which are not generally available 
elsewhere. Municipal officials are advised 
by the Treasury’s director of procurement, 
Clifton E. Mack, to make inquiry on spe- 
cific items or to inspect available equipment 
in warehouses of the regional property utili- 
zation office of the procurement division of 
the Treasury Department. Prices are said 
to be “low.” 
Deferment of Firemen. As the result of 


a visit to Washington by a committee of 
west coast fire chiefs, James M. Byrnes, di- 
rector of war mobilization, “suggested” to 
General Hershey a course of action which 
the state Selective Service System in Cali- 
fornia is to observe: (1) where a fire depart- 
ment has convinced a local board that a 
particular fireman should properly be de- 
ferred, the state selective service will allow 
the deferment to stand; (2) in the case of 
firemen in service prior to Pearl Harbor, an 
appeal may be taken from action of a local 
board ordering the induction of a man and 
state selective service is expected to grant 
deferment on such appeal; (3) in the case 
of any fireman deferred for occupational rea- 
sons, state selective service has instructed 
local boards that the man will not be re- 
leased for voluntary enlistment or the ac- 
ceptance of commission unless he presents a 
letter of release from his own fire chief. 


Civilian Defense. Certain civilian war 
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services of the Office of Civilian Defense 
have been reduced because of budgetary 
cuts but the OCD will continue to assist in 
carrying out federal war programs requiring 
volunteer assistance and will also continue 
to aid local defense councils in critical areas 
to mobilize local resources to deal with 
local wartime problems. . . The OCD has 
recently established a “national security 
award” to recognize industrial plants which 
have developed superior safeguards against 
fire, sabotage, accidents, or possible air at- 
tack. 

Paving Materials. The ban on paving 
uses of asphalt, asphaltic products (except 
road oil), tar, and tar products was removed 
on September 11. The ban on the use of 
road oil, however, was continued by Petro- 
leum Directive No. 72 issued September 11 
which prohibits the delivery or acceptance 
of road oil for paving or dust palliative pur- 
poses on roads or any other surfaces in the 
United States. 


Priorities. The governmental require- 
ments plan was abandoned by the War Pro- 
duction Board on September 30. The main 
feature of this plan, which has been widely 
used by large cities, was Form PD-408, and 
it is estimated that about three-fourths of 
the dollar value of materials and supplies 
purchased by all cities were rated on this 
form. According to the American Municipal 
Association, the plan was discontinued 
partly because of the existence of more than 
one procedure for securing maintenance, re- 
pair, and operating supplies and partly be- 
cause of a new WPB policy aimed toward 
assigning all necessary ratings to municipal 
facilities without the city’s being required to 
obtain specific authorization. Municipalities 
must now obtain their ratings for mainte- 
nance, repair, and operating materials and 
supplies through CMP Regulation 5-A, 
Preference Rating Order P-141, and Utilities 
Order U-1. The principal WPB forms with 
which municipal purchasing officers should 
be familiar are listed and explained briefly 
in the American Municipal Association’s 
Washington News Letter for September 30, 
which municipal officials may secure through 
their state league of municipalities. 


Recent Postwar Planning Activities of 
Interest to Cities 


HE first of a series of five-day institutes 

or conferences to be held in various 
states will be held at Lansing, Michigan, 
from October 11 to 15 under the auspices of 
the American Municipal Association and the 
American Society of: Planning Officials with 
the cooperation of the Michigan Municipal 
League. 

In the Portland, Oregon, area, several 
governmental agencies including the city of 
Portland, Multnomah County, the Port of 
Portland, Portland Docks Commission, and 
other agencies have engaged Robert Moses, 
park commissioner of New York City, at a 
$100,000 fee to plan a postwar construction 
and development program for that area. 
Among the projects which Mr. Moses and 
his staff will consider are an arterial highway 
system; unification and modernization of 
rail terminals, truck, bus, and air transport 
facilities; and improvement of port and dock 
facilities. 

Saginaw, Michigan, is one of the 700 
cities in which the Committee for Economic 
Development has set up a local committee 
to develop a workable program to help busi- 
ness provide jobs as soon as the war ends. 
In Saginaw this local committee has been set 
up under the auspices of the local board of 
commerce with the following divisions: re- 
search, industrial, distribution, transporta- 
tion, and action. The research division, of 
which City Manager Carl H. Peterson is a 
member, will coordinate plans for practical 
and timely public and private construction 
projects as employment shock absorbers dur- 
ing the postwar period when industry is re- 
converting to peacetime production. The re- 
search division has set up seven committees 
to deal with specific aspects of the problem: 
basic planning, public works, housing, 
ground engineering, power utilities expan- 
sion, communication, and business. The lat- 
ter committee will make a study of building 
expansion and changes in retail and whole- 
sale merchandising businesses in the city. 
Two reports which have already been issued 
by the city planning commission in Saginaw, 
one entitled Real Property and City Plan- 
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ning, and the other entitled A Postwar Capi- 
tal Improvement Program, provide a basis 
for the work of the public works and plan- 
ning committees, which are headed by the 
chairman of the planning commission and 
the city manager, respectively. 

Several important planning publications 
of interest to municipal officials have been 
issued in recent weeks. A practical guide 
designed for the express purpose of aiding 
municipal officials in organizing and carry- 
ing out local planning programs has just 
been published under the title of Action for 
Cities: A Guide for Community Planning by 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37, under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Municipal Association, 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
and the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Material for this report was pre- 
pared by staff members of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. A guide for post- 
war planning by industrial employers has 
been issued by the Committee for Economic 
Development (Suite 3311, Department of 
Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C.) 
under the title of Plan Postwar Jobs—Now, 
a 32-page report which outlines the steps to 
be taken, information to be assembled, and 
how to do it. The CED has also issued a 
pamphlet entitled Here’s How Memphis 
Plans for Postwar Jobs as a good example 
of how a local committee was established 
and what it has done to date. Among other 
recent reports on postwar planning of in- 
terest to municipal officials is a bulletin en- 
titled An Outline for Planning Public Works 
in the Transition Period, issued by the 
American Public Works Association, and 
an information bulletin entitled The Munic- 
ipal Program for Post-victory Employment 
issued by the Association of Washington 
Cities. The United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has issued (1) 
Markets After the War which outlines a 
new approach in estimating postwar mar- 
kets, (2) Community Action for Post-War 


Jobs & Profits, and (3) a number of special ' 


reports under the general heading of “Im- 
pact of the War” designed as working note- 
books for use by local groups. 
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Employee Suggestion Plan Improves 
Morale and Saves City Money 

N INCENTIVE plan designed to en- 
courage municipal employees to submit 
ideas which will promote efficiency and econ- 
omy in the city government has been in 
operation in Kansas City, Missouri, for two 
months. The plan is administered by a four- 
member “incentive plan committee”—the 
city manager, city auditor, personnel di- 
rector, and an employee representative. Cash 
awards are given each month for acceptable 
suggestions submitted. These are classified 
as class A, B, or C, depending upon their 
scope, and carry awards of $10, $5, and $2, 
respectively. At the end of each three-month 
period grand prizes of $25, $10, and $5 are 
awarded for the best ideas submitted during 
the three-month period. The winner of the 
$25 award serves on the review committee 
for three months as employee representative. 

Only employees below the rank of depart- 
mental supervisor are eligible for awards. 
Each employee who wishes to submit a sug- 
gestion takes his written proposal to the city 
clerk’s office where it is assigned a number 
and filed. The proposal bearing only the 
identifying number is sealed in an envelope 
addressed to the review committee, and the 
card bearing the employee’s name is sealed 
in an envelope and left with the city clerk. 
Identity of the author is not learned until 
all suggestions have been considered and 
either acepted or rejected. 

The consideration of each month’s entries 
usually necessitates at least three meetings. 
At the first meeting a preliminary survey of 
the suggestions is made, resulting in the 
elimination of about half of the plans. The 
other half are marked for further considera- 
tion at a second meeting at which time the 
heads of the affected departments are called 
into consultation to help decide whether the 
suggestions are original and practical. After 
investigating each plan the committee meets 
a third time and makes final choice of the 
prize winners. All suggestions are acknowl- 
edged, whether they are prize winners or not. 
Accepted ideas are forwarded to the depart- 
ments affected and steps are taken to put 
them into operation. 
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Publicity for the incentive plan is carried 
in the Municipal Mirror, official publication 
of Kansas City municipal employees (see 
August Pusiic MANAGEMENT, page 239). 
Some of the suggestions are limited in scope, 
affecting only the job of the employee sub- 
mitting the idea, but others show much 
thought and work. One employee suggested 
the use of burglar alarm systems and other 
safety measures to do the work of several 
night watchmen. This idea alone will save 
the city about $8,500 a year and at the same 
time release men for more vital jobs in the 
city’s service. The cost to the city of admin- 
istering this incentive plan is estimated at 
$100 a month. (Further information about 
the plan and sample forms and posters will 
be supplied on request.)—L. P. CookiNc- 
HAM, city manager, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Consolidation Would Cut County 
Costs One-Half 


F THE average distance from county line 

to county seat were doubled, the number 
of counties in Tennessee could be reduced 
from 95 to 24, according to a recent survey 
of the possibilities of territorial and func- 
tional consolidation of Tennessee counties 
conducted by the agricultural experiment 
station at the University of Tennessee. Every 
county in Tennessee is smaller than the 
United States average county of 984 square 
miles, and the average population of the 
Tennessee county is less than three-fourths 
the population of the average United States 
county. 

The survey revealed that the proportion- 
ate overhead cost in small counties under 
10,000 population is twice that of counties 
over 30,000. The group of Tennessee coun- 
ties having lowest per capita overhead costs 
contain between 30,000 and 40,000 people. 
It was found that per capita highway and 
education costs continue to decrease in coun- 
ties of more than 40,000, but there is an 
increase in the cost of overhead, protection, 
health, libraries, and other expenses. 

A detailed study was made of three con- 
tiguous rural counties with fairly similar 
economic features, to see what savings could 
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be effected by consolidation. Assuming that 
all three counties have complete services 
before and after consolidation, it was esti- 
mated that the cost of operating after con- 
solidation would be approximately one-half 
the cost before consolidation. One of the 
principal savings is the elimination of over- 
head costs of maintaining a separate court- 
house and government. 

The report issued as the result of the sur- 
vey outlines the provisions of six county- 
consolidation proposals which have been 
made in Tennessee during the last 15 years, 
summarizes the 1939 law which permits 
counties to consolidate or merge, and sum- 
arises the arguments for and against areal 
and functional consolidation. 


City and County Health Departments 
Consolidated 


HE Knoxville, Tennessee (111,580), 

Bureau of Health and the Knox County 
Health Department on July 1 merged into 
one unit known as the Knoxville-Knox 
County Health Department. The merger is 
intended not only to abolish overlapping 
services but also to lead to better health pro- 
tection in both urban and rural areas. Prior 
to the consolidation the city was spending 
approximately $1.30 per capita for public 
health activities, and the county was spend- 
ing about 30 cents per capita. In order to 
offset at least partially this inequality, the 
state agreed to increase its commitment to 
the consolidated unit on a demonstration 
basis. Actually the consolidation resulted in 
increased expenditure and expansion of 
services, particularly in rural areas, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of Tennessee Govern- 
ment. During the life of the contract, which 
may be terminated by either party at the 
end of any fiscal year, the city is to appro- 
priate at least $110,000 annually to the 
consolidated department, including $16,000 
now appropriated to the city department of 
schools. The county is obligated to appro- 
priate annually a minimum of $14,000, and 
the state is to furnish the new health unit 
in cash, materials, and service a minimum 
of $70,000 a year. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY VALUE or CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding. Construc- 
tion contracts for the first 36 weeks of 1943, 
ending September 9, totalled $2,322,368,000, 
making a weekly average of $64,510,000. On the 
weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 67 
per cent lower than the $7,278,879,000 for the 
37-week period in 1942. Private construction is 
33 per cent below last year, and public con- 
struction is down 69 per cent when adjusted for 
the difference in the number of weeks. The min- 
imum size projects included are: waterworks 
and waterways projects, $15,000; other public 
works, $25,000; industrial buildings, $40,000; 
other buildings, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The index of cost of living on August 15, 
1943, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 123.2 (1935-39 average = 100), 0.5 
per cent lower than on July 15 when the index 
stood at 123.8, and 24.9 per cent higher than 
that of August 15, 1939, the month before the 
outbreak of the war, when the cost-of-living 
index was 98.6. Although food prices as a group 


were down 1.3 per cent and more than balanced 
smaller increases during the month for other 
goods and services, vegetables remained at com- 
paratively high levels—about 33 per cent above 
last August and more than 90 per cent above 
August, 1939. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Continuing its downward trend, The Bond 
Buyer’s index stood at 1.79 per cent on October 
1, 1943, as compared with 1.81 on September 1. 
Previous to the 1943 decline, the all-time low 
was that of November 1, 1941, when the index 
was 1.90 per cent. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,960 in August, 1943, a 15 per cent 
drop from the August, 1942, figure of 2,310 and 
50 per cent less than in August, 1941, when traf- 
fic deaths totalled 3,954. Traffic deaths during 
the first eight months of this year totalled 
13,740—29 per cent less than for the same 
period in 1942 and 43 per cent less than for the 
same period in 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Reduce Number of Garbage Collections 


G OME cities are reducing refuse collection 

service to help solve the manpower and 
equipment shortage. Among cities which have 
reduced the number of collections per week are 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Millburn township, 
New Jersey; Mamaroneck, New York; and 
Newport News, Virginia. Atlanta and Moultrie, 
Georgia, have discontinued the collection of yard 
rubbish; Pasadena, California, requires that 
refuse be placed at the curb, replacing the back- 
door collections previously made; and Amarillo, 
Texas, has combined the collection of wrapped 
garbage with trash instead of separate collections 
as in the past. 


Cities Adopt Labor Stabilization Plan 


Among the cities which have brought their 
municipal employees into voluntary participa- 
tion in the labor stabilization program of the 
War Manpower Commission are Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Wichita, Kansas; and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Detroit, Michigan, was one of the first 
cities to take this step. Officials in these cities 
report reduced turnover. Before leaving the 
municipal service an employee must secure a 
certificate of release. 


Cities and Collective Bargaining 


The city council of Lansing, Michigan (78,- 
753), has adopted a provision which requires 
that “any person representing an_ individual 
employee or group of employees of the city 
shall be an actual employee of the city in the 
department from which the employee or em- 


* Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


ployees are to be represented . . . and that such 
representatives shall have not less than two 
years’ seniority to qualify.” . . . In Ashtabula, 


Ohio (21,405), the city solicitor has advised the 
city council that it has no authority to recognize 
a labor union as the bargaining agent for cer- 
tain city employees concerning “wages, working 
conditions, hours of employment, and all other 
matters affecting the employment of said em- 
ployees.” 


Length of Service and Lay-offs 


New regulations of the United States Civil 
Service Commission place increased emphasis 
on length of service in making reductions in 
force. In the past, efficiency ratings were the 
first criterion and length of service was a deter- 
mining factor only where efficiency ratings were 
equal. Under the new plan efficiency ratings 
and length of service are both considered in de- 
termining the order of separation. Another im- 
portant change is the requirement that 30 days’ 
notice be given an employee in a reduction-in- 
force program, as compared with the 15-day 
notice under the old regulations. 


Municipal Ownership of Utilities 


Frankfort, Kentucky (11,492), began munici- 
pal operation of the local electric and water 
systems on August 20, and the utilities commis- 
sion named by the city council to operate the 
systems has announced an electric rate cut of 
about 15 per cent. . . . The Hopkinsville, Ken- 
tucky (11,724), municipal light plant finished 
its first year of operation on June 30 with a net 
profit of $43,806, despite a rate reduction. . . 
After more than 10 years in the courts, Geneseo, 
Illinois (3,824), has finally obtained authority 
from the state commerce commission to oust a 
private utility company from the city’s streets 
in order that the municipal electric system may 
serve the consumers. . . . Municipal officials in 
Des Moines (Iowa), Madison (Wisconsin), and 
Port Arthur (Texas) have recently made rep- 
resentations to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission indicating interest in the purchase 
of local utilities. 
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Tax Exemption Not Effective 


All except three of the 46 counties in South 
Carolina exempt new industries from property 
taxes for a period of five years, but the South 
Carolina State Planning Board in a survey 
among county treasurers found that of 16 coun- 
ties replying, 11 believe that tax exemptions 
have not been a determining factor in locating 
industries in their counties. Inquiry among other 
states revealed that officials of seven south- 
eastern states believe that tax exemption to in- 
dustry is undesirable. Industrial tax exemptions 
are allowed in Oklahoma, but no benefits have 
been observed and the practice is not recom- 
mended. The results of the board’s survey have 
been set forth in a report entitled Js New Indus- 
try Tax Exemption Effective? 


Police—Public or Private? 


The city council of Detroit, Michigan, re- 
cently adopted an ordinance declaring it unlaw- 
ful for any person “to wear any uniform on the 
streets, highways, alleys, or other public places 
in the city of Detroit simulating the uniforms of 
the Detroit police department . . . unless such 
uniforms shall have placed at the top of each 
sleeve . . . in contrasting colors and in letters 
not less than one-half inch in height the words 
‘private police’ or words of like designation.” 
The police commissioner is authorized to in- 
spect such uniforms and approve or disapprove 
them. This step was taken after the police com- 
missioner called attention of the council to the 
fact that on a number of occasions plant guards 
and privately employed auxiliary police have 
been mistaken for members of the police depart- 
ment and that these private police officers had 
not always conducted themselves in a manner 
that tends to win the respect of the citizens. 


Wilmington Adopts Retirement Plan 


Wilmington, North Carolina (33,407), on July 
1 put into effect a new retirement system for 
municipal employees other than firemen and 
police, who have their own system. The plan 
will be administered by a board composed of one 
member selected by the council, one by the em- 
ployees, one by these two, and the city clerk. 
Employees will contribute 4 per cent of their 
pay and the city 5 per cent. Employees who 
have reached 60 years of age or who have be- 
come disabled will be eligible for pension if they 
have been employed by the city for 10 years or 
more. The pension will be equal to 30 per cent 
of an employee’s average salary for the three 
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years preceding retirement plus 1 per cent for 
each year of service over 10 years. The maxi- 
mum monthly pension is 50 per cent of the aver- 
age salary. 


“No” on Vitamin Pills 


There is no justification for the promiscuous 
distribution of vitamin preparations to workers 
generally, whether in an industrial plant or in a 
municipal office, according to joint findings of 
the American Public Health Association and the 
Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration, Washington, 
D.C. Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, executive secre- 
tary of APHA, states that so far as he knows 
no competent authority has seriously advocated 
the routine distribution of these pills to employ- 
ees in order to reduce absences because of colds 
and similar illnesses. He states also that the 
authorities believe that the best source of vita- 
mins is a regular diet of good quality. 


City Puts Prisoners to Work 


Wenatchee, Washington (11,620), has applied 
the principle “If you don’t work, you don’t eat” 
to prisoners in the city jail to help relieve a 
critical manpower shortage. Prisoners have been 
employed in sorting, loading, and disposing of 
metal scrap at the city’s salvage dump; cutting 
weeds, cleaning’ streets, sidewalks, and other city 
property; painting and striping street crossings 
and curbs; hauling gravel and mixing and pre- 
paring street construction materials; and pick- 
ing cherries in the city-owned orchard. 


Wins Damages in Water Tank Repair 


The city of Illmo, Missouri (1,224), was re- 
cently awarded $14,000 damages in a federal 
court verdict against two persons doing business 
as the U. S. Elevated Tank Maintenance Com- 
pany. The company had placed the lowest bid 
for painting and cleaning the city-owned ele- 
vated water tank, the bid being $185, but when 
the bill was presented to the council it was 
more than $3,000, of which the main item was 
replacing 1,250 rivets. Witnesses testified at 
the trial that the defendants had taken over 
1,100 rivets from the tank. The Illmo city at- 
torney had secured information from nearly 50 
other cities in which a Peitzman-owned company 
had done repair work, and testimony was intro- 
duced to show that in many cities the defend- 
ants had removed great numbers of rivets which, 
according to the testimony, need not have been 
removed. 
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State Venereal Disease Control 


Alabama’s department of health has launched 
a venereal disease control program which calls 
for the eventual examination of every person in 
the state between the ages of 14 and 50 for 
syphilis. The department will develop and ex- 
pand the program gradually on a county-by- 
county basis, financed by an annual appropria- 
tion of $75,000. The law requiring blood tests 
was adopted to supplement a broad venereal 
disease treatment program already in progress 
in the state, and one of the objectives of the 
entire plan is to establish many more clinics for 
diagnosis and treatment of all venereal diseases. 


State Road Machinery Pool 


Any Texas city in need of construction and 
maintenance equipment may rent, lease, borrow, 
and in some instances buy it through a state- 
wide clearinghouse set up by the state highway 
department. A similar plan is being considered 
in Iowa. The arrangements in both states are 
like those in Maine where cities and the state 
highway department have been pooling their 
street and highway equipment for some time. 
Machinery which otherwise would be idle is be- 
ing loaned or rented to communities where it is 
needed for repair and construction work. 


Indians Ease Labor Shortage 


West Palm Beach, Florida (33,693), has re- 
cruited a crew of six Seminole Indians from a 
nearby Indian village to work in the city’s de- 
partment of public works which was far behind 
with its usual summer program of parkway 
trimming and sidewalk and gutter cleaning, 50 
regular laborers having left the department to 
join the armed forces. 


Vacations for Hourly Employees 


The city council of Verdun, Quebec (60,475), 
recently voted salary increases as well as an ex- 
tension of sick benefits and vacation privileges 
to all municipal employees. Salaries under 
$2,500 are being increased by 10 to 12 per cent. 
These salaried employees are given two weeks’ 
vacation and 12 days’ sick leave annually with 
pay. The sick leave is cumulative up to one 
year. Hourly employees have been granted 
10 to 15 per cent increases, as well as one week’s 
vacation with pay and 12 days’ sick leave an- 
nually, the sick leave being cumulative up to 36 
days. These increases do not include the $4.25 
weekly cost-of-living bonus paid to all employ- 
ees. 
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New Overtime Rule for State Employees 


A new rule affecting California state em- 
ployees establishes normal work weeks of 40, 44, 
and 48 hours, as well as an “indefinite” category, 
and allocates all employees to one of these 
classes for purposes of determining eligibility for 
overtime pay. The appointing officer must au- 
thorize all overtime in writing in advance, except 
in emergencies, in which cases the authorization 
must be confirmed within 10 days. The highest 
rate of pay to be used in calculating overtime 
compensation will be $250 a month. Passage of 
the new rule was required by a 1943 statute 
which provided that state employees ordered to 
work in excess of their normal work week shall 
be paid either by compensatory time off within 
30 days, or in cash at straight time. The classes 
allocated to the “indefinite hours” group may 
not participate in the plan for cash payment for 
overtime but may be allowed compensatory time 
off. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Fresno, California (60,685), has adopted an 
ordinance providing for local rent control. The 
only other cities with similar rent-control ordi- 
nances are Flint, Michigan, and Honolulu, 
Hawaii. . . . St. Louis has re-enacted a 2-cent 
tax on each package of 20 cigarettes; it is esti- 
mated that the revenue will amount to $750,000 
annually. 


City Issues Code of Ordinances 


The city attorney of Longview, Texas (13,- 
758), recently completed recodification of the 
city’s ordinances in a volume entitled City Char- 
ter and City Code of Longview, Texas, edited 
by City Manager W. Morgan Works. This is the 
city’s first complete printed code. The city paid 
the city attorney $750 for his work, and printing 
and other costs amounted to approximately 
$925. Paper-bound copies are sold at $2.50. 


Council-Manager Developments 


Two Texas towns recently adopted council- 
manager government by ordinance—Hubbard 
(1,871) on August 10 and Crystal City (6,529) 
on August 12. Berkeley, Michigan (6,406), on 
September 14 voted 433 to 202 to revise its 
charter to provide manager government and 
elected a charter commission. Miamisburg, Ohio 
(5,544), on July 27 defeated a proposal to adopt 
manager government by a vote of 590 to 474. 
Beatrice, Nebraska (10,883), will vote on adop- 
tion of the council-manager plan November 16. 
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Traffic Police Go to School 


Twenty-two police officers from six state and 
12 municipal departments have enrolled in the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute’s four- 
month course on fellowships and scholarships 
provided by the Automotive Safety Foundation 
and the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Police 
Training. The city police officers are from 
Grand Rapids and Flint, Michigan; Buffalo, 
New York; South Bend, Indiana; Everett and 
Seattle, Washington; San Jose, Oakland, and 
San Diego, California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; and San Antonio, 
Texas. One hundred and fifty men have been 
graduated from the institute’s traffic police ad- 
ministration course since its inception in 1936. 


Bimonthly Gas and Light Bills 


More than 2,000,000 householders and other 
users of gas and electricity in the metropolitan 
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area of New York will be billed once every two 
months instead of monthly, under a plan re- 
cently authorized by the state public service 
commission for the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. It is expected that 
the plan will reduce expenses for the companies 
about $1,339,000 annually in wages, equipment, 
and materials. 


War on Rats 


The Dallas, Texas (294,734), health depart- 
ment is sponsoring an extensive rat extermina- 
tion campaign in industrial and business estab- 
lishments as well as homes. Instructions are 
available on how to ratproof buildings, how to 
remove rat havens, and how to trap and poison 
rats. Piles of rubbish, lumber, and other ma- 
terials are being eliminated, and traps and 
poisons will be used to finish off the colonies of 
the rodents. 














Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


ORTHFIELD, VERMONT (2,129). Manager of 
Town and Village. Herbert P. Orland has 
resigned to take a position with Norwich Uni- 
versity. Salary $3,000. William E. Kidd is chair- 
man of the special committee. 

SCARSDALE, NEw York (12,966). Village 
Manager. This village is almost entirely resi- 
dential and is located 25 miles north of New 
York City. It does not operate under a manager 
charter but under a mayor and trustees who 
serve without compensation under nonpartisan 


election. Engineering training desired. Salary 
$8,000 to $10,000. John K. Starkweather is 
mayor. . 


APPOINTMENTS 


E. J. ALLIson, recently appointed city man- 
ager of Salina, Kansas, had been manager of 
Hays, Kansas, from 1938 to 1940 and again 
since August, 1941. He was previously em- 
ployed by WPA at Topeka and Chanute as 
assistant state director of operations and district 
engineer. 

Roy S. BRADEN, city manager of Greenbelt, 
Maryland, since July, 1937, has been appointed 
city manager of High Point, North Carolina, 
effective October 1. He had served as manager 
of Arlington County, Virginia, from 1932 to 


1936, and of Hopewell, Virginia, from 1924 to 
1931. 

WiiiiaAM H. Carper has been appointed the 
first city manager of Clifton Forge, Virginia. He 
had served as town manager of Culpeper, Vir- 
ginia, since 1940. 

Haroip R. CHEEK, city manager of Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia, since 1939, was recently appointed 
assistant to the director of the Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association, Chicago. 

MANson EDMONDSON, recently appointed city 
manager of Clayton, New Mexico, had served 
that city in various capacities since 1930—chief 
electrician, water department superintendent, 
lineman, sanitary sewer superintendent, and 
superintendent of streets. 

LeRoy F. HArLow has been named first city 
manager of Sweet Home, Oregon. He was for- 
merly an apprentice in the city managers’ office 
in Ames, Iowa, and was recently on the staff of 
the United States Bureau of the Budget. 

S. J. MAHAFFEY, county manager of Henrico 
County, Virginia, since 1941 and city manager 
of Franklin, Virginia, from 1937 to 1941, was 
recently appointed city manager of Durham, 
North Carolina. 

G. O. SumMErs, recently named city manager 
of Bryan, Texas, had been county auditor of 
Kaufman County, Texas, since 1938, and has 
had 15 years’ banking experience. 
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New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 














GENERAL 

DiRECTORY OF NortH DaAKovA MUNICIPAL OF- 
FICIALS, 1943-44. League of North Dakota 
Municipalities, Bismarck. July, 1943. 36pp. 

ENLISTING EMPLOYEES IN WASTE REDUCTION. 
Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 1943. 34pp. 

How TO MAKE AND INTERPRET FUNCTIONAL 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS. By John J. Furia. 
Graduate Division for Training in Public 
Service, New York University, New York 
City. June, 1943. 64pp. 50 cents. 

ILLINOIS MUNICIPAL DirRECTORY; MAyorsS AND 
CLERKS OF ILLINOIS MUNICIPALITIES OVER 
1.000 PopuLaTion, JuLy, 1943. Illinois Mu- 
nicipal Review, August, 1943, pp. 142-46. 
537 South Fourth Street, Springfield. 

MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION OF 1943. By G. M. 
Morris. American Municipal Association, 1313 
East 60 Street. Chicago 37. 1943. 

PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE AND OPINION ON JACKSON 
County Arrarrs. Civic Research Institute, 
711 Waltower Building, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. June, 1943. 26pp. 

THE SoLpreR VoTE IN 1942. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. August, 1943. 9pp. 

THE UNITS OF GOVERNMENT IN OREGON, 1941. 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Service, 
University of Oregon, Eugene. June, 1943. 
16pp. 

EDUCATION 


(1) RECREATION AND OTHER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
ALL-Day ScHOOL PROGRAM. 39pp. (2) SOME 
CONSIDERATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
FOR URBAN CoMMUNITIES. By Katherine M. 
Cook. 38pp. (3) TRAINING HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS FOR WARTIME SERVICE TO CHIL- 
DREN ; SUGGESTIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TEACHERS. 60pp. United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1943. 10 cents 
each. 

FINANCE 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE IN THE Post-WAR WoRrLD. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. September, 1943. 
4pp. 

RECENT STATE TAX LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
ADMINISTRATION AND PROCEDURE. Federation 


of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. September 1, 1943. 7pp. 50 cents. 


FIRE 


Fire Losses AND Fire Risks. By Herbert A. 
Simon, Ronald W. Shephard, and Frederick 
W. Sharp. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley. 1943. 
65pp. $1. 

MANUAL OF FIREMANSHIP. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. 1943. 250pp. 75 cents. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRE FIGHTING AND FIRE Ex- 
TINGUISHMENT. Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 1943. 


212pp. 
HOUSING 


Hovusinc ABROAD UP TO WorLD War II; Sup- 
PLEMENTED BY COMPARISONS WITH CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE UniTeD Srates. By Stella K. 
Margold. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. 1942. 314pp. $2. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE DISPOSITION OF 
FEDERAL War HousINnc. National Committee 
on the Housing Emergency, 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, New York. July, 1943. 8pp. 


10 cents. 
PERSONNEL 


ABSENTEEISM—REALITIES AND REMEDIES. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49 Street, New York City. May, 1943. 29pp. 

IMPROVING STATE EMPLOYEE EFFECTIVENESS 
WITH AN ORIENTATION AND REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL. Division of Administrative Management, 
State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. August, 
1943. 32pp. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND PLANT EFFICIENCY 
THRouGH Goop LIGHTING. United States 
Division of Labor Standards, Washington, 
D.C. June, 1943. Slpp. 

MAXIMUM UTILIZATION OF EMPLOYED MAN- 
POWER; A CHECK List oF COMPANY PRAC- 
Tice. Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1943. 46pp. $1. 

MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL PRACTICES AND PROB- 
LEMS WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON 50 OREGON 
Crtres. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. Sep- 
tember, 1943. 23pp. 

MUNICIPAL SALARY SURVEY OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Business Research Bureau, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. September 1, 

1943, 13pp. 

Wace Rates AND Livinc Costs IN A WAR 
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Economy. By Maurice S. Brody. The School 
of Business, University of Chicago, 1943. 


38pp. $1. ‘ 
PLANNING 


BUILDING NEW NEIGHBORHOODS; SUBDIVISION 
DESIGN AND STANDARDS. Chicago Plan Com- 
mission, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
June, 1943. 44pp. 

CoLUMBIA BASIN JoINT INVESTIGATION, WASH- 
INGTON: RURAL RECREATIONAL AREAS AND 
Pians. United States Bureau of Reclamation, 
Washington, D. C. May, 1943. 42pp. 

COMMUNITY ACTION FOR Post-WAR JOBS AND 
Prorits. United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
1943. 32pp. 

DaLLAs MEETS A CHALLENGE; A SERIES OF 
INTERPRETIVE ARTICLES AND COMMENT RE- 
PRINTED FROM The Dallas Morning News. 
August, 1943. 30pp. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE Post-War BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY SELECTED AND ANNOTATED. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. August, 1943. 22pp. 

THE EDUCATION OF PLANNERS; WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. By John 
Gaus. The University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. July, 1943. 50pp. 

HeErRE’s How MeEmpuHiIs PLANS FOR POSTWAR 
Joss. The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Room 3311, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. September, 
1943. 12pp. 

INDUSTRIAL LOCATION AND NATIONAL RE- 
sources. National Resources Planning Board. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1943. 360pp. $1.50. 

MARKETS AFTER THE WAR. By S. Morris Liv- 
ingston. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. March, 1943. 
43pp. 

A MUNICIPAL PRoGRAM FOR Post-victory Em- 
PLOYMENT. By Joshua Vogel. Association of 
Washington Cities, Seattle. August, 1943. 
18pp. 

AN OUTLINE FOR PLANNING PUBLIC WorKS IN 
THE TRANSITION PERiIop. American Public 
Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. September, 1943. 

PLAN Postwar Jops—Now; SUGGESTIONS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EMPLoyERS. Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Room 3311, Department 
of Commerce Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
July, 1943. 35pp. 

PosTWAR JoBs IN PRIVATE Business; A HAnp- 
BOOK FOR COMMUNITY CHAIRMEN. Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, Washington, 
D.C. July, 1943. 20pp. 

REGIONAL PLANNING; Part XI, THE SoutH- 
EAST. National Resources Planning Board. 

Printing Office, Washington, 


Government 
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D.C. 1942. 250pp. 55 cents. 

Wuat WILL WE Do witH OmaHa? By Edward 
Morrow. Reprinted from the Omaha World- 
Herald, 15th and Farnam Streets, Omaha. 
July, 1943. 27pp. 


POLICE 


TECHNIQUES OF LAW ENFORCEMENT AGAINST 
PROSTITUTION. National Advisory Police Com- 
mittee, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 1943. 75pp. Not for general distribu- 


tion. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


A Civic GuipeE To Economy IN MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT; PuBLIC Works. Tax Founda- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
1943. 17pp. 

CooLInG SysTEM: CLEANING, FLUSHING, Rust 
PREVENTION, AND ANTIFREEZE. Prepared by 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., for 
Division of Motor Transport, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, 1147 New Post Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 1943. 26pp. 


UTILITIES 


EXTRATERRITORIAL WATER SERVICE OF CITIES IN 
OrEGON. Bureau of Municipal Research, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 1943. 10pp. 

THE RECORD OF TRANSIT FARES IN THIRTY-NINE 
AMERICAN Cities. Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion, 51 East 42 Street, New York City. 1943. 
25pp. 

WELFARE 


A History or COMMUNITY INTEREST IN A JUVE- 
NILE Court; PosITIVE AND NEGATIVE MANI- 
FESTATIONS DURING THE PERIOD 1885-1942 
IN MULTNOMAH CouNTy, OREGON. Oregon 
Probation Association, 66 N. W. Macleay 
Boulevard, Portland. 1943. 30pp. 

WARTIME CARE AND PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 
OF EMPLOYED MoTHERS; HEARING BEFORE 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR ON S. 876 AND S. 1130, JuLy 8, 1943. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1943. 113pp. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

American Public Health Association—New 
York, October 12-14. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—St. Louis, October 12-14. 

American Public Works Association—Chi- 
cago, October 24-27. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
' 27-29. 
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